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Memorabilia. 


THE Library for June opens with Mr. lolo 

Williams’s attractive paper on English 
Book Illustration from 1700 to 1775 — the 
period, that is to say, between that of the 
use of cuts, fairly appropriate or not as the 
case might be, rather for decoration than 
illustration, and that when the art of illus- 
tration began to be practised by artists whose 
work as illustrators has a place of its own. 
The material for the discussion is drawn 
from the writer’s own collection of illus- 
trated books—mostly books of verse. He 
shows how in the first third of the period the 
foreign artist "a grt and in the last 
the English—though sons of foreign artists 
born in England and counted as English 
have here to be allowed for. Several inter- 
esting examples of illustration are given, the 
most charming a drawing of H. Gravelot for 
one of Gay’s Fables, in which the dog and 
the cat bear a curiously strong resemblance 
to the animals in the advertisement of the 
Anti-Vivisection Society which may be seen 
just now on some hoardings. Dr. W. W. 
Greg has a paper on ‘ “ Richard III ’’—Q5 
(1612),’ maintaining as general conclusion 
that this quarto was printed as to three 
Sheets from Q4 (1605) and as to the rest from 
Q3 (1602). Mr. C. R. Cheney has a plea- 
sant topic in the Chap-books and Broadsides 
printed at Banbury a generation or so before 
the days of the well-known Banbury printer, 
John Golby Rusher, by the Cheneys, father 
and son. The elder — John Cheney, 
1732/3-1808—was an inn-keeper who took to 
printing, was had up for exercising that art 
without having served an apprenticeship to 
it, and was so keen on his new trade that 
he bound himself to a journeyman printer 
and went on with it. His production was 
largely chap-books and broadsides, continued 
to the middle of the nineteenth century by 








his son Thomas and Thomas’s widow Esther. 
A little problem in connection with these is 
the provenance of the wood-cut designs used 
on them. Mr. Cheney gives reasons for 
thinking that some firm specialised in pro- 
ducing y Shores suitable to this type of litera- 
ture and sold copies from these cuts to the 
printers. The cuts to ‘The Distracted 
Sailor’ illustrated here certainly seem to 
have little to do with the text. 


(THE Antiquaries Journal for July, which 
begins with the Anniversary Address de- 
livered last St. George’s day by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, deals largely with finds and excav1- 
tions in Britain: the Hand-Axes of the 
Lower Thames Valley (Mr. J. P. T. Bur- 
chell, F.S.A.); Maiden Castle, Dorset (Dr. 
R. E. M. Wheeler) ; Caerau Ancient Village, 
Clynnog, Caernarvonshire (Mr. B. H. St. 
J. O'Neil, F.S.A.). Mr. Ralph Griffin, 
F.S.A., writes on the Rudyng brass once in 
Biggleswade Church—a sad story of a 
‘* restoration ’’—making mention of our late 
correspondent Mr. H. K. St. J. SanpERson 
of Bedford; and Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., 
describes a group of pendants and roundels. 
Among the notes will be found a short illus- 
trated account of pebbles discovered, in con- 
siderable numbers, in pulling down an old 
house at Dedham, Essex. Each is degorated 
with a grotesque human face painted in 
either white or black. It is suggested that 
they were placed at the back of ovens for the 
twofold purpose of testing heat and keeping 
the contents of the oven from evil spirits. 
They are published by permission of Pro- 
fessor R. de la Bere, of the Royal Air Force 
College, Cranwell, and it is hoped that some 
further information about them may be 
elicited, the subject being somewhat obscure. 
Another interesting note gives the text of a 
charter of Stephen, conferring land in Kent, 
which has been continuously preserved by the 
owners of the title to the present day. 


THE Genealogists’ Magazine for June 
prints the paper on Hoare’s Bank which 
was read by Mr. Edward Hoare to the Soci- 
ety of Genealogists on 3 Dec. last year. 
hile connection between these English 
Hoares and the Irish Hoares to whom Sir 
Samuel Hoare belongs has not been definitely 
established, some connection is rendered 
highly probable by the will (pr. 1696) of 
James Hoare, the Controller of the Mint, 
which the author inspected during his re- 
searches. The testator—an Irish Hoare— 
directed that certain moneys bequeathed to 
his younger daughters on marriage should 
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only be paid where the marriage had been 
approved by his executrix, his daughter 
Lady Ashfield, and Richard Hoare, gold- 
smith of London. Richard Hoare married a 
Susannah Austen. It seems not to be clear 
whether this was an ancestor of Jane 
Austen’s, but, at any rate, with but a short 
break during the Napoleonic wars, Hoare’s 
bank has always had Austen banking 
accounts, including that of Jane Austen’s 
executors. Richard Hoare’s most illustrious 
customer, however, was Samuel Pepys, who 
banked with him from 1680 onwards. A 
ledger called ‘‘ Little Ledger No. 1’’ is miss- 
ing. It is suggested that it contained 
Pepys’s account from 1680 to 1689, and per- 
haps was made away with as containing par- 
ticulars of advances to the Stuarts which 
for a time were politically dangerous. The 
same sort of reason is offered for the dis- 
appearance of books which would have 
settled the question whether Cromwell ever 
banked with James Hoare, the Controller of 
the Mint, who, if there is truth in the 
tradition, must have carried on a goldsmith’s 
business. 


IS a good Cornhill—which includes the life- 

story of an otter by Mr. Alan Jenkins, 
and a long letter from her son to Mme 
D’Arblay written in 1815—we would draw 
particular attention to the first article, 
‘Gran Turismo,’ by Mr, A. K. Wickham. 
It is a series of vivid, sympathetic travel- 
pictures of an unconventional type drawn 
from a hundred days’ tour through part of 


France.and Switzerland; Florence; Umbria; 
Rome; Vienna; Buda Pest; Slovakia; 
Prague, and home through Central Ger- 


many. The life of the people was what prin- 
cipally interested the traveller” and _ that 
especially as it was manifested in relation to 
the Catholic Church, considered here as a 
power which can still hold popular allegi- 
ance—the oldest power of Kuropean civilisa- 
tion, now so heavily menaced. The scenes 
Mr. Wickham picks are not quite those of 
the ordinary sightseer, and his comments on 
them, though not altogether uncritical, are 
genial. Mr. Oliver Warner’s ‘ Black Tom’ 
is a sketch of Fairfax. In the course of it, 
mentioning that Fairfax owned and _ bred 
some of the finest horses in England, the 
writer remarks that ‘‘ not the least of the 
ironies of the Restoration was that the 
charger which he presented to the new King, 
and which Charles rode at his coronation, 
was by Bridladon, out of a famous chestnut 
mare which Fairfax rode at Naseby.”’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE WOODEN LEGS IN DICKENS, 


(See clxx. 386, s.v. ‘ A Few Words more 
about ‘‘ Pickwick.’’ ’, 427). 


[" is many years since I first collected the 
wooden legs in Dickens, a remarkable and 
recurring feature in his writings to an ex- 
tent which the ordinary reader, perhaps, 
does not appreciate. It is quite true that 
wooden legs were more frequent in life and 
literature in Dickens’s period than they are 
to-day. Soldiers frequently showed such 
wooden substitutes at a time when operating 
was a crude business and many a limb which 
would be saved now was cut off. The line of 
such heroes is suggested by the ‘ Pericles ’ of 
Shakespeare, IV., vi., 185. Boult, a servant, 
objects to going to the wars, 
where a man may serve seven years for the 
loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the 
end to buy him a wooden one. 

Sa I have found these legs often recorded 
in literature but never the apparently un- 
conscious obsession concerning them which 
Dickens exhibits. They turn up in such 
unexpected places and lead to such odd com- 
parisons. Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, who 
corresponded with me on the subject, re- 
marked that he had never discovered his 
father’s curious fondness for these legs and 
agreed that it could fairly be described as an 
obsession. In such cases one might expect to 
find an early impression made in childhood, 
and the leg in ‘ David Copperfield ’ may be 
significant in this light. However, I will let 
the evidence speak for itself, only remarking 
that in later life Dickens’s familiar circle 
included Macready’s prompter, Wilmot, who 
had a wooden leg (Letter to Mrs, Cowden 
Clarke, March 21, 1851), and that another 
belonged to the servant of Lowther, a friend 
whom Dickens met in Naples. (Letter to 
‘* Georgy,’’ his sister-in-law, Nov. 13. 1853.) 

Forster in his ‘ Life of Dickens’ repro- 
duces a note written when the boy Dickens 
was between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
to Owen P. Thomas, his schoolfellow at Well- 
ington House Academy. It contains some joke 
about a leg which is now obscure and the end 
reads :— 

P.S. I suppose all this time you have had 
a wooden leg. 
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The volume of ‘ Sketches by Boz’ includes 
‘Sketches of Young Couples.’ The ‘ Couple 
Who Dote Upon Their Children’ recognise 
only dates connected with their births, acci- 
dents or remarkable deeds :— 

They recollect the last coronation, because 
on that day little Tom fell down the kitchen 
stairs; the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, because it was on the fifth of November 
that Ned asked whether wooden legs were made 
in heaven and cocked hats grew in gardens. 

In ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. x, Sam Weller ex- 
plained in answer to inquiries about people 
in the house, ‘‘ There is a wooden leg in 
number six,’’ already referred to as ‘‘ One 
shoe as b’longs to number six, with the 
wooden leg.’’ In Chap. xxxiii. at the tem- 
perance meeting, Thomas Burton edifies the 
listening crowd of women with his testi- 
mony :— 


Has a wooden leg; finds a wooden leg expen- 
sive, going over the stones; used to wear second- 
hand wooden legs, and drink a glass of hot 
gin and water regularly every night—some- 
times two (deep sighs). Found the second-hand 
wooden legs split and rot very quickly; is 
firmly persuaded that their constitution was 
undermined by the gin and water (prolonged 
cheering). Buys new wooden legs now, and 
drinks nothing but water and weak tea. The 
new legs last twice as long as the others used 
to do, and he attributes this solely to his 
temperate habits (triumphant cheers). 

In ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ chap. xvii., Miss 
Knagz says to Madame Mantalini :— 

I had an uncle once, Madame Mantalini, who 
lived in Cheltenham, and had a most excellent 
business as a tobacconist—hem—who had such 
small feet, that they were no bigger than those 
which are usually joined to wooden legs—the 
most symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, 
that even you can imagine. 

This is a mysterious reference. I have 
Never seen any feet in the human shape 
attached to wooden substitutes. 

In ‘ Oliver Twist,’ chap. v., Noah Claypole, 
the charity boy, was no chance child. He 
could trace his parents, including a father 
who was a ‘‘drunken soldier, discharged 
with a wooden leg, and a diurnal pension of 
— halfpenny and an unsaleable frac- 
ion.’’ 

In ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ chap. viii., Mr. Tap- 
pertit’s legs are praised : 

“When [ touch my own [legs] afterwards,” 
cried the host, smiting them reproachfully, 
“T hate *em. Comparatively speaking, they’ve 
no more shape than wooden legs, besides these 
models of my noble captain’s.” 

In the last chapter, many months after the 
re-establishment of peace and order, 






Mr. Simon Tappertit, being removed from a 
hospital to prison and thence to a place of 
trial, was discharged by proclamation, on two 
wooden legs. 


He married a widow, whom he corrected 
with a brush, boot, or shoe, while 


she (but only in extreme cases) would re- 
taliate by taking off his legs, and leaving him 
exposed to the derision of those urchins who 
delight in mischief. 


In ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chapt. xiv., 
Mr. Vuffin, the showman, explains that 
giants, when past work, have to be secluded 
from the public gaze: 


“Once make a giant common and giants will 
never draw again. Look at wooden legs. If 
there was only one man with a wooden leg 
what a property he’d be! ” 

“So he would! ” observed the landlord and 
Short both together. “ That’s very true.” 

“Instead of which,” pursued Mr. Vuffin, “ if 
you was to advertise Shakspeare played 
entirely by wooden legs, it’s my belief you 
wouldn’t draw a sixpence.” 

In ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chapt. x., Peck- 
sniff, advanced in liquor and talking from 
upstairs in his night-clothes, might have 
been expected to dwell on the admirable op- 
portunities he offered for teaching young 
architects, or some other theme concerning 
himself. But, after finding his dress cooling 
to the legs, he went on: 

“The legs of the human subject, my friends, 
are a beautiful production. Compare them 
with wooden legs, and observe the difference 
between the anatomy of nature and _ the 
anatomy of art. Do you know,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, leaning over the banisters, with an 
odd recollection of his familiar manner among 
new pupils at home, “ that I should very much 
like to see Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a wooden 
leg, if perfectly agreeable to herself! ” 

What notion of such a thing could Mrs. 
Todzers be expected to have? 

In chapt. xix. Mrs. Gamp says: 

“Ah dear! When Gamp was summonsed to 
his long home, and I see fim a lying in Guy’s 
hospital with a penny piece in each eye, and 
his wooden leg under his left arm, I thought 
I should have fainted away.” 

And again in chapt. xi. : 

“ And as to husbands, there’s a’ wooden leg 
gone likeways home to its account, which in 
its constancy of walkin’ into wine vaults, and 
never comin’ out again till fetched by force, 
was quite as weak as flesh, if not weaker.” 

In ‘ Dombey and Son,’ chapt. xii., Cousin 
Feenix at Brighton with Mr. Dombey, going 
through the streets to Mrs. Skewton’s fun- 
eral, checks off innumerable acquaintances as 








they go by, and includes ‘‘ Tom Johnson. 
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Man with cork leg from White’s.”’ 

At the marriage of Walter Gay and 
Florence Dombey, 

A man with a wooden leg, chewing a faint 
apple and carrying a blue bag in his hand, 
looks in to see what is going on; but finding 
it nothing entertaining, stumps off again, and 
pegs his way among the echoes out of doors. 

We shall see these legs again on a similar 
occasion. In ‘ David Copperfield,’ chapt. v., 
the school at Salem House included Tungay, 
a stout man with a wooden leg, which he 
was supposed to have got because he broke 
one in Mr, Creakle’s service. Tungay was 
always sour and malicious, and if he had a 
prototype in real life, might go some way 
to explain the obsession by his constant 
bullying of Dickens in youth. 

In ‘Bleak House,’ chapt. xxxvii., Mr. 
Skimpole talked on the good and evil in the 
world: 

“didn’t know but what it might be in the 
scheme of things that A should squint to make 
B happier in looking straight; or that 
should carry a wooden leg to make D better 
satisfied with his flesh and blood in a silk 
stocking. 

In ‘ Hard Times,’ chapt. v., the 
Church was 

a stuccoed edifice with a square steeple over 
the door, terminating in four short pinnacles 
like florid wooden legs. 

A stretch of fancy that would only occur 
to Dickens. He writes of ‘‘ the church of the 
florid wooden legs ’’ in chapt. xvi., evidently 
taking pleasure in the description. | Who 
else would bring wooden legs in here? 

‘Little Dorrit’ has an _ extraordinary 

iece of fancy in Book II., chapt. vii. In 

me, ‘‘ Everybody was walking about St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican on somebody else’s 
cork legs.” How comes simple little Amy 
Dorrit to hit on so fantastic a thought? 
Beside this the argument of Mr. Pancks, 
Book I, chapt. xxiii., may seem normal, 
though it is elaborated in Dickens’s usual 
style when he refers to his obsession : 

A person can’t pay, gets another person who 
can’t pay, to guarantee that he can pay. Like 
a person with two wooden legs, getting another 

erson with. two wooden legs, to guarantee that 
he has got two natural legs. It don’t make 
either of them able to do a walking match. 
And four wooden legs are more troublesome 
to you than two, when you don’t want any.” 

‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ so far as my notes 
go, contains no wooden leg, but I think there 
is one indicated in the personality of old 
Barley, ex-mariner, the father of the girl 
Herbert Pocket is engaged to, who appears 


New 











jin ‘ Great Expectations,’ chapt. xlvi. He 


is not clearly depicted, remaining invisible 
in the room upstairs, where a frightful noise 
was heard above, ‘‘as if a giant with a 
wooden leg were trying to bore in through 
the ceiling to come at us.’’ Later in ‘the 
same chapter, Mr. Barley shouts: 

“ Here’s old Bill on the flat of his back, by 
the Lord... lying on the flat of his back, like 
a drifting old 5 Be flounder, he’s your old 
Bill Barley, bless your eyes.” 

Perhaps he had two stumps instead of his 
natural supports, and so found it very diffi- 
cult, when > was once down, to get up again. 

‘Our Mutual Friend’ has a itive de- 
bauch in the character of Mr. Wezg, intro- 
duced as ‘‘ a man with a wooden leg,’’ Book I, 
chapt. v., and the topic is developed as usual: 

Sooth to say, he was so wooden a man that 
he seemed to have taken his wooden leg natur- 
ally, and rather suggested to the fanciful 
observer that he might be expected—if his 
development received no untimely check—to he 
angen erg A set up with a pair of wooden legs 
in about six months. 

Mr. Boffin also dwells on the subject in 
chapt. v.: 

“This night a literary man with a wooden 
leg ’—he bestowed an admiring look upon that 
decoration, as if it greatly enhanced the relish 
of Mr. Wegg’s attainments—“ will begin to 
lead me a new life! ” 

Throughout the book Wegg’s wooden leg is 
not forgotten, but, in spite of this, two more 
must figure at the marriage of John Roke- 
smith and Bella Wilfer, Book IV, chapt. iii. 
As they walked away from Greenwich Pier, 
they drew after them a gruff and glum old 
pensioner with two wooden legs. To see what 
they were up to, he perked his neck and 
looked over the intervening people, 

as if he were trying to stand tiptoe with his 
two wooden legs. 

After the marriage ceremony, they see him 
again 

with his wooden legs horizontally disposed 
before him, apparently sitting meditating on 
the vicissitudes of life! 

Bella spoke to him and he responded, 
““ scrambling up on his two wooden legs to 
salute.”’ 

‘ Edwin Drood,’ so far as it goes, has none 
of these legs, but, noting how Dickens has 
found a place for them in his other books, 
may we not suppose that they would have 
figured in the unwritten part of the story? 

In ‘ The Uncommercial Traveller,’ chapt. 
xx. deals with Birthday Celebrations and 
shows 
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Flipfield’s own man (who has a regard for 
me)... in the act of struggling with an 
ignorant stipendiary, to wrest from him the 
wooden leg of a guinea-fowl which he was 
pressing on my acquaintance, and to substitute 
a slice of the breast... 

The reader now has the passages which 1 
take to indicate an obsession before him. The 
recurrence of the legs astonished me when I 
first observed them, and there may be more 
yet which I have not noted. Was there 
ever such an array of them in the work of 
any author? It occurs to me that Dickens 
was well acquainted with Smollett. ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle’ was one of the books he found 
as a boy in a little room upstairs next to his 
own, and he may have been fascinated by the 
wooden leg of Hatchway, who acted as 
lieutenant to the formidable Commodore 
Trunnion. 


V. R. 





GALE OF CHALDON, CO. DORSET. 


[§ the churchyard of WBast Chaldon, for- 
merly known as Chaldon Herring, 94 miles 
south-west of Wareham, in the county of 
Dorset, are to be seen tombstones to the mem- 
ory of three generations of Robert Gales: 
Robert Gale, of West Chaldon Farm, and 
churchwarden of East Chaldon, who died 
2 Aug., 1792, aged fifty-eight ; his son, Robert 
White Gale, who died 10 July, 1832, aged 
seventy; and the latter’s son, Robert Gale, 
who died 14 Sept., 1826, aged twenty-nine. 
The will of Robert Gale of West Chaldon 
Farm, dated 9 Aug., 1791, and proved in the 
Court of the Ancient Diocese of Bristol, 
2 Mar., 1793, is preserved at Blandford Pro- 
bate Registry. He left £150 each to his sons 
Andrew and Jonathan, and his daughter 


Rebecca. His eldest son, John White Gale, 
had died in 1787. He left his widow, 
Rebecca, to the care of his second son, 


Robert White Gale, ‘‘so long as she shall 
think proper to live with him.’’ This seems 
not to have been for long, for Rebecca Gale 
died in London in 1795, and was interred in 
the burial-ground of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, near the Marble Arch. She ap- 
pears to have come to London with her fourth 
and youngest son, Jonathan. Born in the 
early part of 1727, daughter of Andrew 
White, yeoman, of Hilton, about a mile 
north-west of Milton Abbey, she inherited, by 
the death within a few months of each other 
in 1754 of her grandfather, John White, 
yeoman, of Hilton, and of her father, 125 
acres of growing crops, and farming and per- 


sonal effects of the total value, in those days 
not inconsiderable, of between £600 and £700. 
Her marriage to Robert Gale, who had come 
to Hilton, a young man of about twenty-two, 
in 1756, took place at Hilton on 6 Feb., 1759. 
Five children were born to Robert and 
Rebecca Gale at Hilton, and some time after 
1768, when the youngest was born, they 
moved about 15 miles south-west, to West 
Chaldon. West Chaldon, or Chaldon Boys, 
was anciently a manor and a distinct parish, 
but since the middle of the fifteenth century 
had been included in East Chaldon. By 
1774 it was reduced to the single farm, then 
worth £300 per annum. It was situated in 
a valley, about a mile west from East 
Chaldon. 

Robert White Gale, second son of Robert 
Gale of Hilton, carried on the farm at Chal- 
don from his father’s death in 1792 until his 
own death at the age of seventy in 1832. His 
wife Elizabeth survived him, dying in 1843 
at the age of eighty. Their only son Robert 
died, as noted above, in 1826, aged twenty- 
nine. Their daughter Elizabeth married, in 
1819, Edward William Cave, of Fordington, 
was left a widow within three years, and 
died at Puddleton in 1870, aged eighty. She 
has numerous descendants in the Blandford 
district, and the name Gale survives as a 
Christian name in the Cave, Richards and 
Tory families. Her son, Edward William 
Cave, the younger, carried on the farm at 
West Chaldon for several years after his 
mother’s death. 

The third son of Robert and Rebecca 
Gale, Andrew, who also went to London, 
married there, in 1792, Elizabeth Mary 
Jearrad, but left no surviving male issue. 
Both husband and wife were of Hilton des- 
cent, David Dirent Jearrad, the wife’s father, 
having been born at Aller, in the parish 
of Hilton, in 1734. Their only surviving 
child, Mary Ann, born in 1800, married, in 
1826, Henry Joseph Thrupp, fifth son and 
eighth of the sixteen children of Joseph 
Thrupp (1743-1821), coachbuilder. 

Jonathan, fourth and youngest son of 
Robert and Rebecca Gale, married twice. 
Charles Gale, his only surviving son by his 
first wife, Sarah, was born in London in 
January, 1800, and married, January, 1822, 
at St. Marylebone Church, Mary Ann, 
younger daughter of Charles Jearrad 
(1781-1842), architect. Charles Jearrad’s 
sister Elizabeth had married Jonathan 


Gale’s brother Andrew, so that the two Hil- 





ton families in London were thus united for 
After the death in 1814 


the second time. 
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of his first wife, 
to Dorset and married in 1820 at Buckland 
Newton, 8 miles west of Hilton, Priscilla, 
daughter of Thomas and Priscilla Caines, 
and widow of Stephen Pople, and died in 
1835, aged seventy, without issue. 

Robert Gale, of Kensington and Hastings, 
third and last surviving son of Charles and 
Mary Ann Gale, who was born in Blooms- 
bury, 18 July, 1827, died at the age of eighty 
on 12 Sept., 1907, leaving five sons and three 
daughters. The youngest of his seven living 
children, Frederick Robert, zreat-great- 
grandson of Robert Gale, yeoman, of Chal- 
don in the county of Dorset, is the writer of 
this note. 

Frep. R. GALE. 

Chaldon, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


VI. Caprain Basit Hatt, R.N., F.R.S. 


(Capt Hall) Edinburgh 29¢ Feby 1827 
My Dear Sir 

I feel extremely obliged to you for the 
very handsome manner in which you have 
agreed to take back my Barometer—as :t 
enables me to have a duplicate of a kind 
which I happen to fancy will suit me 
better. 

Will you be so good as to send me your 
account—as soon as you can catch a frank 
—and you will give me credit for the 
returned Barometer according to your own 
view of the matter—as a man of businefs. 
I shall be glad to see the account, however, 
as soon as you can get it sent me, as I wish 
to order some other Instruments, & shall 
be regulated in doing so by the state of the 
said account. 

Many thanks for your attention in send- 
ing me the Books I wanted. 

The Barometer shall be sent by sea to 
you. 

I remain, My Dear Sir, 
Most Truly Yours 
Basiz Haut, R.N., F.R.S. 

Your Letter of the 13th Jany I got only 

yesterday. 


Captain Hall was a son of Sir James Hall, 
of Dunglas, East Lothian, 4th Baronet 
(1761-1852), geologist and chemist and presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
was born at Edinburgh in 1788: entered the 
Navy 1802; became a Lieutenant 1808, and 
was present at the battle of Corunna, 1809; 


| 
Jonathan Gale returned 





travelled with Sir Samuel Hood in command 
of the Theban in Java, 1813; and accom- 
panied Lord Amherst’s China Mission, 1816, 
On his return he published ‘ A Voyage of 
Discovery to the Western Coast of Corea and 
the Great Loo-choo Island of the Japan 
Sea,’ and founded Constable’s Miscellany, 
which contained an account of his interview 
with Napoleon. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1816, and made many contributions to the 
Transactions of that society. He stayed st 
Abbotsford, and annoyed Sir Walter Scott by 
making notes at dinner, but suggested to Sir 
James Graham the loan of an Admiralty 
vessel to Sir Walter during his ‘last cruise. 
In 1842 his mind gave way and he died at 
Haslar Hospital, Portsmouth, on 11 Sept., 
1844, aged fifty-six. His ‘ Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels’ (1831-3) was fre- 
quently reprinted. Is any portrait known of 
him? Where was he buried? 


T. Cann HucGues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


PITAPHS IN CWMYOY CHURCH, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.—In the course 

of a-spring ramble among the Black Moun- 
tains of Monmouthshire, I found the follow- 
ing epitaphs in the little church at Cwmyoy, 
a leafy hamlet of half-a-dozen houses on a 
steep hillside above the Vale of Ewyas. The 
church, a long, low, towered building, has 
suffered from restoration as well as from 
landslips, and the old tombstones which have 
been preserved are now fixed in the walls. 
These lines, taken from four of the stones, 
have not, so far as I know, appeared in print: 


Thomas Price he takes his nap in our com- 
mon mother lap waiting to heare the bride- 
groome say wake my dear and come a way.[1652. 
All in Roman capitals without line-division or 
punctuation. } 


I was but young and Death came soon 

My sun was set before ’twas noon 

My glass was run’d god thaught it best 

To take me to Eternal rest. [On two young 
children, daughters of “M. Williams of ye 
Sharpal. 1788, 1790.’’] 


Near this place lies buried here, 


The mother and her children dear. [1813.] 


Death like an overflowing stream 

Sweeps us away: our life’s a Dream, 

An emty Tale: a morning Flower, 

Cut down and withered in an hour. [1742 or 
1752.) 


In the churchyard, which is proportionate 
in size to the church, stands a _ gravestone 
inscribed in the German language and Eng- 
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lish characters by a local mason. It com- 
memorates a young German soldier who was 
born at Avonwedde and died at Llanthony 
after the war. 

Two or more of the old inscriptions inside 
the church bear at their foot the name of 
the mason, “ T. Brute.’’ Brute is a very 
rare surname, seemingly English rather than 
Welsh. Radulfus le Brut and Robert Brut 
flourished in Dorset in the fourteenth 
century. 


W. W. Girt. 


'IHANGES IN BLOOMSBURY.—Chroni- 

clers of changes in building will have 
much to record during the next few years 
in Bloomsbury, for it is clear that the erec- 
tion of the new University will recondition 
many structures in the huge parallelogram 
formed by Euston Road, Gower Street, Great 
Russell Street, and Southampton Row, and, 
to a lesser extent, the district between the 
last and Gray’s Inn Road. Among recent 
changes is the demolition of eleven houses 
between Lansdowne Mews and Grenville 
Mews in Guilford Street for the Children’s 
Hospital requirements. The hospital is also 
pulling down three charming old houses in 
Great Ormond Street to make way for addi- 
tions to the hospital. One of these houses 
condemned to demolition some years ago as 
unsafe, had its foundations grouted so that 
the building became as good as ever. They 
were illustrated by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher in 
the Sunday Times of July 12, 1936. Six 
houses (98-103) are being demolished at the 
Mecklenburg end of Guilford Street for a 
University hostel. 


J. M. B. 


ONATHAN WILKINS: BOOKSELLER- 

APOTHECARY.—I transcribe a leaf of 
advertisement for a patent medicine, in- 
serted in copies of Alexander Mudie's 
“Scotiae Indiculum: or the Present State of 
Scotland ’ (London, 1682)—a quaint exampie 
of an enterprising man with two strings to 
his bow. Jonathan Wilkins, whose name 
appears on the title of the book as its pub- 
lisher, was also the retailer of a Carolean 
cure-all. The advertisement itself is of some 
curiosity : 

Advertisement. 

That Famous and most Excellent Medicine, 
known by the Name of The Spirits of Scurvey: 
Grass Compound, both Plain and Golden; 
The Plain working by Urine, and the 


this Nation, to be the greatest preservative of 
Health of any Chymical Medicine yet prepared, 
and under God hath saved the Lives of many 
Thousands, as Letters from Scotland, Ireland, 
and other Forein parts, as well as from most 
Counties in England, to the Famous Author 
can Testifie. It purifies the whole Mass of 
Blood from Centre to Circumference, and never 
yet failed in Curing the Scurvey, Dropsie, 
Stone, Gout, and several other Diseases, which 
are here too tedious to name. This Spirit is 
only prepared by the Author Mr. Henry 
Clarke, Chymist and Apothecary, at the Lamb 
near Somerset-House in the Strand. And since 
under God this Famous Spirit hath been so 
beneficial to all that have used it, some ignor- 
ant and illiterate Fellows have had the im- 
pudence to counterfeit his Spirits; Therefore 
that the Buyer may not be deceived, he is 
desired to Enquire for Clarke’s Essential Com- 
pound Spirit of Scurvey-Grass, weh is Sealed 
with his Coat of Arms, being three Swords in 
Fess, to prevent Counterfeits. It hath been 
thought convenient for publick good to give 
this Advertisement, that they are to be Sold 
both in City and Country, at one shilling each 
Bottle, with Plain and LEasie Directions for 
the Manner and Way of using them. And they 
are Sold particularly in London, 

By Jonath. Wilkins at the Star in Cheap- 

side, next Mercers Chapel. 


The book is not often found with the 
‘ Advertisement,’ nor with the emblematic 
frontispiece which should also be included in 
perfect copies. 


J. L. Were. 


HE RED CROSS TAVERN, KESTON 

COMMON, KENT.—In accordance with 

the Geneva Convention, which regulates the 

use of the words ‘‘ Red Cross,’’ this sign has 
been altered to ‘‘ The Mark.” 


J. ARDAGH. 


“ (1OB STOPPERS.’’—Asking a boy what 
sweets he was eating, I got the reply: 
‘* Gob stoppers.”” When I reproved him for 
using such an objectionable term, he in- 
formed me that it was the correct name. A 
week ago, on a card in a window giving the 
sweet-maker’s name, was a card, ‘‘ Gob stop- 
ers. Four a penny.’’ They are the old 
amiliar balls which delighted us by chang- 
ing colour every few seconds. It now ap- 
pears that the unpleasant word as a variant 
to ‘‘ expectorate’’ or ‘‘spit’’ is to have a 
fresh start in the younger generation. 
Just over fifty years ago a sweetmeat firm 
built up a great business on ‘ Yankee 





Golden Purging Spirit by Stool: This Famous 


Spirit hath been experienced in most parts of ' 


Panky.’”’ 
. H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ACRAMENT CERTIFICATES.—Certifi- 

cates signed by the incumbents and 
churchwardens, to the effect that the person 
named received the Sacrament on such a 
date in such a church, exist in the rolls of 
Quarter Sessions. Have they been collected ? 
Did the recipient have a copy? Was there 
anything in the nature of counterfoils, or 
did the incumbent ever keep a _ register? 
Were certificates registered, unless the recipi- 
ent was entering on Government service? 
How long did a certificate hold good? What 
are the first and last years in which they were 
given? Were they granted outside the 
parish in which the recipient resided or held 
office? These certificates give reliable evi- 
dence as to the whereabouts of persons, hold- 
ing office under Government, on definite 
dates. In some cases, in 1741, engrossed 
slips of parchment, with space for name, 
give place to printed forms with an emblem- 
atic device; was this general? Can anyone 
tell me where certificates granted to London 
residents in the eighteenth century are to 
be found ? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


URKEY MERCHANTS AT ALEPPO.— 
What is the best source of information 
concerning the colony of English merchants 
at Aleppo in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? 


(Mrs.) A, H. Rapice. 


“ DOP GOES THE WEASEL.” — Will 

someone kindly give details of the 
music-hall song which ends with this line? 
It is (incredibly) not in Gurney Benham, 
and Weekley, who dates it c. 1850, says it 
was a country darice! (s.v. ‘ Pop,’ in ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary ’). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[We reprint from 12 S. i. 400 an editorial 
reply to a similar question:—The origin and 
meaning of this phrase were pretty fully dis- 
cussed in our Tenth Series at iii. 430, 491; iv. 
54, 209; vii. 107. The “ weasel ” was explained 
as—among other things—a weasel-purse; a 
tailor’s implemeat; “ vaisselle,”’ i.e. plate; and 
as the animal—“‘ Pop goes the weasel” being 
a dance containing a figure which might be 
compared with the “ popping ” of a weasel into 
its hole. At the third reference were printed 


in extenso the words of a song having this 
phrase for a title; but these hardly give the 
impression of being its origin. No conclusion 
was arrived at.] 





KiNG EDWARD’S DESCENT.—A recent 

attempt made by the writer to prepare 
a birth brief of the ancestors of His Majesty 
the — for five generations has proved 
more difficult than might be supposed by 
reason of the fact that many published 
genealogies neglect to show particulars relat- 
ing to the junior and less notable members 
of most Royal houses. The descent from the 
Counts of RKhédey is another difficulty that 
besets any genealogist who attempts to 
record all the great-great-great-grandparents 
of the Sovereign. Possibly one or more of 
your correspondents, who have greater op- 
portunities of obtaining data than the lib- 
raries in this country afford the searcher 
here, can supply some further information. 

1, Who was the mother of Augusta, 
Duchess of Cambridge, and what was her 
parentage? Her father, Frederick of Hesse 
Cassel, was a son of Mary, Princess of Great 
Britain ? ' 

2. What was the parentage of Charlotte, 
consort of George III of England? 

Who were the following: 

5. The mother of Ernest I of Saxe-Coburg 
(d. 1844)? 

4. The mother of Louise of Gotha, who was 
wife of Ernest I above? 

5. The mother of Victoria, 
Kent (d. 1861)? 

6. The mother of William of Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, father of the late Christian IX 
of Denmark? 

7. The mother of Charlotte, daughter of 
Frederick, Prince of Denmark (d. 1805)? 

8. The mother of Louis of Wiurttamberg 
(1756-1817) ? 

9. The mother of Henrietta of Nassau- 
Weilburg (wife of Louis of Wirttemberg) ? 

10. The mother of Count Laszlé XIII 
Rhédey (d. 1835) ? 

11. What was the parentage of Baroness 
Inczéda (wife of Count Laszlo Rhedey ? 

Mention of dates wherever possible would 
be appreciated, as also any information rela- 
tive to the parentage of Count Mihaly IV 
of Rhédey and the name of his wife. 


I. TrRentHam-Epcar. 


“ (,ALDEGATHERERS.”’ — This word 

occurs frequently in the court-book of 
the manor of Upholland for the year 1626. 
The Oxford Dictionary does not give 
‘* galde,’’ but to ‘‘ gale,’’ meaning “‘ a toll,” 
is ascribed a queried derivation from 
“ gavel.’”’ Is not ‘‘ gale’’ more likely to be 
a gy sonal from ‘ galde,’’ which is evi- 
dently derived from med. Latin geldum, 


Duchess of 
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which also yields ‘‘ geld,’ meaning payment, 
or tribute. E. B. G. 


gp VIL-CENT. LIQUID MEASURE, —- A 
tankard, of Sheffield plate on a wooden 
base, in my possession, contains 33oz. of 
liquid, or 30z, more than 1} pints. Does 
this represent any unit of capacity in use 
in this kingdom in the eighteenth century, 
or is the size of the tankard fortuitous? 


H. P.-G. 


“DIANOFORTE RECITAL.” — In the 
Illustrated London News of May 31, 
1856, it is recorded that Madame Clara 
Schumann, on May 27, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, ‘‘ gave what she called a 
‘Pianoforte Recital’ (a term she has bor- 
rowed from Liszt, who so used to denominate 
his pianoforte performances).’”” Was this 
term quite new to London in 1856, and when 
was it first used by Liszt? 
Incidentally, why did Clara Schumann 
style herself ‘‘ Madame ”’ rather than Frau 
Schumann ? FHC 


(“ Recital ”’—in the musical sense—is defined 
by the ‘O.E.D.’ as “A musical (now only 
instrumental) performance given by one per- 
son; a concert consisting of selections from one 
composer.” The first quotation is of date 1811, 
from Busby, ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 3rd edition. 
The Dictionary adds: ‘‘ The use of the word in 

nots, 1840, to which its present currency is 

ue, is attributed to Mr. F. Beale.” The 1840 
quotations are as follow: 3 

* John Bull 31 May 1 Liszt’s Pianoforte Reci- 
tals. M. Liszt will give at Two o’clock on Tues- 
ay morning, June 9, Recitals on the Piano- 
lorte. 

Ibid 7 June 3 On Wednesday evening... M. 
Liszt will also give a recital of one of his great 
fantasias.”’] 


‘(1A IRA’ AND THE ‘ CARMAGNOLE.’ 
—I am wanting to find the full original 
French versions of the Revolutionary songs, 
‘(a Ira’ and the ‘ Carmagnole.’ Though 
many books of reference give a sample quota- 
tion, I cannot come across the full version. 
The ‘ Carmagnole ’ was also a dance. Is 
there any reliable description of the figures? 
Dickens describes it in the ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’—but with what authority? 


V. C. C.-B. 


gree is wanted of Sir William Hamilton 
of Sanquhar, Lord High Treasurer of Scot- 
land temp, James V; also his wife’s name. 


(Miss) L. E. O’Hanton or Orror. 


“ATH OF ABERDEEN.’’—An old print 
entitled ‘May Day, or Kate of Aber- 
deen,’ representing an elderly woman, fan- 
tastically or raggedly dressed, dancing and 
gesticulating before a group of people who 
appear distressed or shocked—what char- 
acter or custom does it represent? 


L. E. OH. 


"ALMEIDA. — Perhaps one of your 
readers could give me some information 

about Professor d’Almeida, a Frenchman, 

who was in the Old Capitol Prison, Washing- 

ton, D.C., in March, 1863. 

Brockton, Mass., U.S.A. Sacus A. PEEt. 


(JHAMBERLAYNE FAMILY.—This fam- 

ily, it will be remembered, were ancestors 
of R. B. Sheridan’s mother. I should very 
much like to know the exact relationship be- 
tween the Rev. Philip Chamberlayne, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Glendalough (grandfather of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and ancestor of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava) and the 
extinct baronets of Wickham, Oxfordshire. 
In many books I have seen, Sir Oliver Cham- 
berlayne, Bart., given as father of the Arch- 
deacon, but Walter Sichel, in his biography 
of Sheridan, says this is erroneous, and gives 
the following genealogy, stating that a rela- 
tionship does exist between the two families, 
but not giving how. 

Oliver tes eae 





| 
Andrew 
of Kingsclare 


James 


James of 
Barham Court 


Walter of 
Dublin, 
d. 1681 


end Rev. Philip 
Chamberlayne 
Archdeacon of 
Glendalough 
I should also very much like to have par- 
ticulars about the Fish and Dexter families. 
The Rev. Philip Chamberlayne’s elder 
daughter, Anne, married the Rev. John 
Fish, by whom she had a daughter Anne, 
wife of John Dexter of Annfield, Co. Kil- 
dare, and a son (name ?) said to have been 
killed in India about 1757. 


P. W. Montacuet-SMmi1tu. 


TANLAW ABBEY.—The late Mr. Walter 
de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in a paper, 





The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


* Historical Notes of Whalley Abbey,’ read 
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before the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion at the Manchester Congress on 1 Aug., 
1894, writes: ‘“‘ Many documents relating to 
Stanlaw [the mother church of Whalley] are 
known to exist in the Record Office, British 
Museum, and other public and private de- 
positories of ancient MSS.” 

Can anyone say if, in the over forty years 
since this was written, any of these originals 
have appeared in print, and, if so, give 
exact references ? 

T. Cann HuGH8EsS, F.S.A. 

“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


M48¥ RUSSELL MITFORD.—Will some- 
one tell me where Miss Mitford was 
born; when the family left that house and 
her subsequent homes? I have identified the 
places in a good many of her writings. Most 
of her ‘Our Village’ is round Arborfield, 
Berkshire. I believe both places and people 
are “‘ real,” 

E. E, Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


DMIRAL MALING.—A person of this 
name occurs as living in 1831. Can any 
reader supply a biography of him? 


0 


OURCE WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines used by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge in his memorial address on Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt before the Congress of the 
United States of America: 


He dwelt with the tribes of the marsh and 


moor, 
He sate at the board of kings; 

He tasted the toil of the burdened slave 
And the joy that triumph brings. 

But whether to jungle or palace hall 
Or white-walled tent he came, 

He was brother tc king and soldier and slave 
His welcome was the same. 


Joun T. Loomis. 
1184 F st n.w. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


UTHORS WANTED.—The following Latin 
glosses are from Drayton’s ‘Man in the 

Moone,’ 1619. Who are the authors? Macro- 
bius and the index to Pliny have been searched 
in vain. 

1. Pro vario ad solem aspectu varias induit 
figuras. 

2. Secundum motum diurnum singulis diebus 
bis fluens, bis refluens. 

3. Partes Lunae rariores & proinde minus 
lucidae. 

4. Luna lumen habet congenitum. 


B. H. N. 








———. 


Replies. 


ALCUIN’S VISIT TO WEARMOUTH 
(clxx. 441; clxxi. 13). 


HAT Alcuin had visited the monas. 
tic house at Wearmouth is_ evident 
from his own epistle cited at the first 
reference, which apparently supplies our 
only knowledge of that visit, and if he 
visited Wearmouth probably Jarrow also, 
which with Wearmouth formed one commun- 
ity. That undated letter does not mention 
circumstances from which the year of the 
visit can be ascertained, nor do those of the 
same writer to Friduin the Abbot and to the 
brethren at Jarrow. In these and in his 
letter of an earlier date, cited by Mr. J. W. 
Fawcett, Alcuin shows a somewhat strait- 
laced and censorious spirit; but, even so, his 
criticism is useful to us, whatever effect it 
may have had upon those to whom it was 
addressed. 

It has been suggested as probable that the 
visit was made in company with Ethelbert 
(Albert alias Koaena) who was likely to have 
been attracted thither by the fame of Wear 
mouth and Jarrow (chiefly the latter). 
Ethelbert is credited with having collected 
with the ardour of a bibliomaniac (Dixon 
and Raine, ‘Lives of the Archbishops of 
York,’ p. 102), and we cannot believe that 
Jarrow and Wearmouth would not be visited 
as soon as possible during the itineraries, as 
profitable for the purpose in view. Books, 
as well as bells, vestments, and knives, were 
obtainable from the community there (6ee 
Jafié, Monumenta Moguntina, ep. 
Abbot Cuthbert, writing to Lullus, Arch- 
bishop of Maintz, who is said by the editor 
of ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ vol. i., p. 31 n 
(S.S. Publ. 74) to have been a pupil of 
Bede). Their monastic scriptorium supplied 
many, if not all, of the very numerous and 
highly valued works of Bede, and that alone 
would be a strong incentive to book-hunters 
from York. 

Alcuin, born ¢, 735, was from early child- 
hood nurtured, educated, and instructed, in 
the Minster School at York—Vita Beat 
Aicuini Abbatis in Jafié’s Monumenta. His 
outlook on life would be clerical, and at the 
age of fifteen he would not be too young to 
be an intelligent travel-companion to school- 
master Ethelbert. On this supposition the 
year 750 will mark the beginning of the 
period within which the visit in question 
can be fixed. But Ethelbert became Arch- 
bishop of York in 766-7, and presumably his 
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book-hunting expeditions would then cease. 
Alcuin, too, from that time was strenuously 
engaged, but, though appointed magister 
scholarum, a canon of the minster, a ‘‘ clerk 
of works’ supervising building operations 
in York, and perhaps acting as assistant lib- 
rarian to the Great Library there, might con- 
civably, but much less probably, find time 
to visit Wearmouth and Jarrow; thus extend- 
ing the period to about 780. 

Resioaity prompts a question as to whether 
after the vicissitudes of the time and lapse 
of years, any of the personnel of the monas- 
tery living when Alcuin went among them 
would be surviving when he wrote the epistle 
recalling his visit, and further, whether that 
letter was actually received before the blow 
fell upon the community in 794. 


R. B. HeEppre. 
OANNA SOUTHCOTE AS A _ PRO- 
PHETESS (clxx. 452).—The incident 


related at the reference reminds me of an 
anecdote of Cardinal Manning, of which un- 
fortunately I do not know the source. The 
Cardinal was advancing to his place on the 
platform at an important meeting, when be 
was confronted by a man who poured out a 
volley of abuse because his son had just 
become a Roman Catholic. The Cardinal 
fixed his eyes upon him and said calmly: 
“TI tell you, sir, that within a year you 
yourself will be suing for admission to the 
Holy Church which you now blaspheme.”’ 
The man stepped back silenced, but whether 
he ever did join the Church of Rome hie- 
tory does not say. One of the onlookers 
was much impressed by the incident, and 
ventured to ask the Cardinal whether he pro- 
phesied by special revelation. ‘‘ No,” re- 
plied Manning, ‘‘ But the man was becoming 
troublesome and I had to say somethinz.’”’ 

I suggest that the circumstances of Joanna 
Southcote’s prophecy were something like 
the following. Her servant came to her one 
morning and informed her that a party of 
nine very lively young men had invaded the 
house. From their conversation he had dis- 
covered that they had made an agreement at 
a wine party the night before to ‘‘ smoke "’ 
the prophetess (if that was still the correct 
slang), also that there should have been 
ten of them, but that one had failed to 
arrive; the rest were abusing his laziness. 
The problem before the prophetess was so 
to impress her visitors that she could get 
them out of the house quickly and quietly. 
Young blades at the end of the eighteenth 
century were not remarkable for good 


they might wreck the room, and even offer 
her personal violence. Joanna therefore 
made up her mind quickly to exploit to the 
full the principal piece of information she 
had about them. The missing man might 
only have overslept himself, or he might 
have been called away on business, but on 
the whole, considering the sort of life he must 
have been leading, it was a pretty safe guess 
that he was ill. But it would not make a 
sufficiently deep impression merely to say 
that he was ill; Joanna had a sense of 
drama, and she evidently treated them to a 
really overpowering prophecy of death. If 
it should turn out to be correct, it would 
greatly add to her reputation; if the young 
man recovered, still she would have achieved 
her immediate object in getting rid of her 
= visitors. That the sick man did in 
fact die was perhaps only a coincidence, but 
may not a contributory cause have been the 
fact that he was nursed by Foley, who had 
heard and believed in the prophecy? In 
some forms of illness it would have a very 
bad effect on the patient that someone who 
scarcely ever left him was perfectly con- 
vinced that he would die. 


M. H. Dopps. 
HE LONG JUMP IN ANCIENT 
GREECE (clxx. 460; clxxi. 47). - 


Modern records of various forms of jumps 
with either weights or dumb-bells, indoor and 
outdoor, performed by the professionals J. 
Howard, D. Anderson, J. Darby of Dudley, 
R. H. Baker, Charles Matthews of Pendle- 
ton, T. Colquitt and M. Creevey, both of 
St. Helens, between 1854 and 1913 inclusive, 
will be found in ‘ The Sporting Chronicle 
Annual for 1936’ (Manchester), pp. 102-3. 
Two records by J. Higgins of Blackburn, a 
contemporary of J. Darby, made, however, 
without such help, are there given on p. 104. 
In 1890 J. Darby made a standing long jump 
of 12ft. 14 in. without weights, but with them 
accomplished 14ft. Qin. at a music-hall some 
months later. The official world’s record for a 
running long jump is 26ft. 2tin. by C. 
Nambu, a Japanese amateur, made without 
weights, whereas as far back as 1854 J. 
Howard, using 5lb. dumb-bells and taking 
off from a wooden block raised 4in., covered 


29ft. 7in. LANCASTRIAN. 


ODDARD OF CLYFFE AND THE GIF- 
FORDS (clxxi. 44).—Chillington, Staffs, 
belonged to the Giffard, not Gifford, family. 
The William Salt Society issued a volume on 
the Giffards of Staffordshire by General the 





manners, and if once they got out of hand 


Hon. George Wrottesley. H.I. A. 
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ALF-FARTHING (clxxi. 6). — These 
coins were first issued by the Mint in 
1839 and there were further issues in 1842-4, 
1847, 1851-4 and 1856. They were struck 
primarily for Colonial use, but were made 
current in Great Britain and Ireland by a 
Proclamation dated 13 June, 1842, and were 
legal tender to the value of six pence. By 
virtue of a Proclamation of 13 May, 1869, 
half-farthings were not to be current after 
31 Dec., 1869. 
Quarter-farthings do not appear ever to 
have been current in England, but such 
coins were struck for use in Ceylon. 


W. Marston ACcREs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


This coin was put into circulation c, 1844 
upon the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel. We 
read in ‘ The Coinage of the British Empire,’ 
by H. Noel Humphreys, that this “very 
pretty little coin’? was ‘‘ not struck in suf- 
ficient numbers to prove of that convenience 
to the poor in the purchase of cheap articles 
of food, &c., which an abundant issue might 
have caused them to become, as shewn in the 
case of cents, and other small copper money 
of neighbouring nations.’’ Examples, all 
dated 1844, have been found in gardens at 
Haslemere. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


A considerable number must have been 
struck as curiosities or mementoes. I have 
a bronze or copper half-farthing of 1844, and 
a quarter-farthing of 1846, also a silver penny 
of 1852, and two silver pennies of 1887. 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


Half-, Third-, and Quarter-Farthings were 
struck for Colonial currency only. Amongst 
the twenty-five specimens of half-farthings 
that I have are the dates 1842-3-4. 

That there must be a great number still 
about may be judged from the fact that in 
1856 there were 913,920 of these pieces coined, 
but none have been made since. 

See ‘Henfrey’s English Coins,’ C. F. 
Keary, and ‘The Coins of Great Britain,’ 
Upcott Gill. 


W. W. P. 


ELL-RINGING FORBIDDEN § (clxxi. 
47).—The Roman Catholic Relief Act, 
1791, which relieved Catholics who took a 
prescribed oath from some of the disabilities 
imposed by the Penal Laws, contained in 
Section xi., a proviso that no benefit in the 





Act contained should extend to any Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic who should officiate in 
any place of worship with a steeple and bell, 
This section was not actually repealed until 
1926 (by the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 
that year); but it had been of no practical 
importance since the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act, 1829, which effected a more general re. 
peal of the Penal Laws than the Act of 1791, 
and made it unnecessary for Catholic priests 
to rely on the benefits of the earlier Act, 


R. R. A. Waker, 


_There is no restriction on bell-ringing at 
Nonconformist places of worship. The 
statute-book stands without any record, 
There Were sO many supposed superstitions 
attaching to bells that the Puritans would 
have none of them. The destruction they 
wrought on the bells in Scotland has been 
well recorded. While bells are supposed tw 
play a great part in the Church of England 
service, it is astonishing how little official 
recognition there is of their use. In fact, it 
is a bell and not a ring of bells that is gov- 
erned by the Church Canons. The occasions 
for ringing are very simple, not more than 
two or three for a service. It could not be 
expected that Nonconformists should need a 
thing so decidedly Romanist. They claimed 
to be so devout that a warning-bell was not 
required for their service, and, at the same 
time, they did not want to rouse the 

enemy.”’ 

The first regular peal of bells in this coun- 
try was sent in 1456 by Pope Calixtus III 
to King’s College, Cambridge. I have never 
heard of a Nonconformist church having a 
bell, apart from the Unitarian church, 
Todmorden, which, through the munificence 
of Joshua Fielden in 1869, has a ring of 
bells. Bells, like Christmas and Good Fri- 
day services, were held in abhorrence by Non- 
conformists until a few years ago. It might 
be interesting for ‘ N. and Q.’ to record for 
the future historian of Nonconformity when 
Christmas Day services were recognised. 
recall that in my young days a few years of 
‘““enforced Nonconformity ’’ enabled me to 
see the jack cooking the Christmas goose. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


VERPLANCK (clxx. 423; clxxi, 32). — 

Although none of the works of Gulian 
Crommelin Verplanck which are named below 
can be accurately described as ‘‘ consider- 
able,’’ they do treat educational matters; 
and hence they may be of interest to 
the author of the query at the above re- 
ference. 
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In his ‘ Discourses and Addresses on Sub- 
jects of American History, Arts, and Litera- 
ture’ (New York: J. and J. Harper, 1833), 
are two papers which are on the subject of 
education. These are ‘ The Schoolmaster— 
Tribute to the Memory of Daniel H. Barnes’ 
(pp. 163-176) and ‘ Address Delivered before 
the Literary Societies of Columbia College, 
on the Eve of the Annual Commencement ’ 
(pp. 179-207). In other addresses of the 
seven collected in this volume, Verplanck 
refers incidentally to various phases of edu- 
cation. 

Possibly the publication being sought is 
Verplanck’s ‘The Advantages and the 
Dangers of the American Scholar’ (New 
York: Wiley and Long, 1836). This was a 
“discourse delivered on the day preceding 
the annual commencement of Union College, 
[Schenectady, New York], July 26, 1836.” 


Rosert S. ForsytuHe. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


((APTAIN M. F. MAURY, U.S.N. (clxxi. 
8, 52).—Matthew Fontaine Maury was 
a native of Virginia, born near Fredericks- 
burg in that State on Jan. 14, 1822. The 
firs; American Maury came to Virginia in 
1718. When Matthew was between four and 
five years of age, his parents removed to the 
neighbourhood of Franklin, Tennessee. 

A good brief sketch of Maury’s life, by H. 
A. Marmer, is to be found in vol. xii. of the 
‘Dictionary of American Biography.’ The 
“official ’’ biography of Maury, by his 
daughter, Mrs. iana Fontaine Maury 
Corbin, is ‘A Life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury ’ (London: S. Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington, Ltd., 1888). Other accounts 
of his career include those of J. A. Caskie, 
‘Life and Letters of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury’ (Richmond, Virginia: Richmond 
Press, Inc., 1928); C. L. Lewis, ‘ Matthew 
Fontaine Maury: The Pathfinder of the 
Seas’ (Annapolis: United States Naval In- 
stitute, 1927); J. W. Wayland, ‘ The Path- 
finder of the Seas: The Life of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury’ (Richmond, Virginia: 
Garrett, Garrett, and Massie, 1930); and of 
R. L, Maury (a son of Captain Maury), 
‘Sketch of the Work of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury during the War, 1861-65’ (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Whittet and Shepperson, 
1915). To these may be added the autobio- 
paphy of Dabney Herndon Maury, ‘ Recol- 
ections of a Virginian in the Mexican, 
Indian, and Civil Wars’ (New York: C. 
Seribner’s Sons, 1894). In this book by the 


oceanographer’s nephew occur certain refer- 
ences to the elder man. 


Rosert 8. ForsyTHE. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


NAVAL NOMENCLATURE (clxxi. 28). — 
It is enquired when the definite article 
began to be officially omitted from before the 
name of each of our warships. If the definite 
article was ever officially established, the 
disuse of it, for brevity, was a reversion to 
old practice. In ‘The Royal Navy, 1775,’ 
taken from the Royal Kalendar and re- 
published in ‘N. and Q.,’ Jan. 6, 1934, 
p. 3, the ‘‘ New and Correct List ’’ gives 
uns, ships, stations, but in no case is the 
efinite article prefixed, e.g.: ‘‘ First Rates. 
100 (guns). Britannia, (built) 1762. Ports- 
mouth.”’ 
Others may be able to tell when ‘“‘ H.M.S.,” 
to which my memory runs not to the contrary, 


began to be used. ALFRED WELBY. 


Res (clxxi. 27). — Sir Thomas Ros, who 
married Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Beauchamp, Harl of Warwick, became 9th 
Lord Ros when his brother William was 
killed in battle, 1421. His son Thomas was 
born in September, 1427, and he himself died 
in August, 1431. Thus it is possible that he 
was father of Sir Richard Ros, the poet, who 
was born 1429; but Sir Richard is not men- 
tioned in Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ the ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,’ nor in the ‘ D.N.B.’ — 

As regards Robert Roos of Gedney, his des- 
cent from Sir Robert de Ros (d. 1311) and 
his wife Erneburga, is _ in Close Rolls 
5 Henry VII, No. 11. That Sir Robert was 
second son of Sir Robert de Ros (d. 1285), 
who married Isabel, daughter and heiress of 
William IV de Albini (Daubeny), and thus 
acquired the barony of Belvoir; she died 1301. 
The descent is derived from a statement by 
Robert Wittylbery, Esq., of his right to 
grant certain property, because he was son 
of Margaret, daughter of Robert, son of 
James, son of James, son of Robert, son of 
Sir Robert, who married Erneburga, and 
died 1311. 

Robert Wittylbery died in 1506, and it 
was found that he and his wife Anne had, in 
1500, granted by charter the manor of 
Gedney, etc., to John Paulet, Knt., then 
aged fifty-two, his kinsman and heir, whose 
son was William Paulet, Esq. Thus 
Eleanor, who had married Sir John Paulet, 
was sister of Margaret, mother of Robert 
Wittylbery. 





ALFRED WELBY. 
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** TNOUBLE-JAPANNED” (clxxi. 28). — 

Japan. 1. To ordain, to be japanned, 
to take orders (1756). 2. To convert, to be 
japanned, to be converted (Matsell), ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Slang, etc.,’ Farmer and Henley, 


1912. Thus Jack, who had been double- 
japanned in 1755, had, evidently, been 
ordained deacon, and priest, on the same 
occasion. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
ae pear IN NAVAL BATTLE (celxxi. 
46).—The most famous Quaker in a 


naval battle is one in fiction, but the fiction 
is Defoe’s, and William Walters lives or 
ought to live for ever, being the principal 
character in the second half of ‘ Captain 
Singleton.’ Though “ William,’’ when cap- 
tured, is not averse to join the pirates, he 
cautiously insists on having a certificate that 
he is forced on board, and though not actu- 
ally fighting, he makes himself, as he pro- 
mises, ‘‘ as useful as he can.’’ We find him 
in the first engagement lashing the bowsprit 
of the enemy to the pirate’s main-mast and 
advising his captain, ‘‘ Friend, why does 
thou not visit thy neighbour in the ship, the 
door being open for thee?’ Whereupon the 
ship is boarded with great slaughter. In 
short, ‘‘ William,’ though refraining him- 
self from bloodshed, and dissuading from all 
unnecessary cruelty, gives most useful advice 
and is the soul of every enterprise, and, as 
Defoe’s readers know, ends after accumulat- 
ing countless pieces of eight by having 
qualms of conscience, inducing Captain 
Singleton to join him in deserting their fol- 
lowers, retiring to England and living hap- 
pily ever afterwards, with a proper sense of 
repentance, though retaining their spoil be- 
cause it would be impossible to find their 
victims. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


(THANET AS AN ISLAND (clxxi. 8). — 

The silting up of the Wantsum can be 
traced through many centuries; the naviga- 
tion had become difficult in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and in 1485, by a change in the course 
of the sea, it had become so silted up at 
Sarre that the ferry could only be worked 
at high spring-tides and the inhabitants pro- 
cured an Act of Parliament (1 Henry VII) 
for building a bridge. The decay of the 
navigation was rapidly completed by the 
landowners (of whom Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1486-1500, got the 
chief blame), who reclaimed most of the 
marshland and so reduced the scour of the 





tides. Apparently when Leland saw it in 
1540 the Wantsum was dry at Sarre but open 
elsewhere. 

Originally there were two fords, one at 
St. Nicholas-at-Wade and the other at 
Sarre, but as early as the time of Bede 
(672-735) the ford at Sarre had been super. 
seded by a ferry over 660 yards of water and 
worked by Minster lay-brothers. The length 
of water grew shorter and shorter until in 
1485 the Act for building a bridge states that 
the passage could only be made at high 
spring-tides and then only for an hour ata 
time. The bridge was built over a channel 
some 12 to 14ft. wide and the road was em- 
banked by the Sarre Wall. 


G. D. JoHNsTon. 


ATHERINE SWYNFORD (clxxi. 27).— 
Mistress, third wife of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, mother of the Beauforts, 
ancestress of Henry VII and of James Il 
of Scots, she was younger daughter of Sir 
Payne Roeth or Roet, a knight of Hainault, 
who came to England in the service of Queen 
Philippa, and was Guienne King-of-Arms. 
I believe her mother’s name is_ unknown. 
Her elder sister Philippa is generally 
accepted as wife of Geoffrey Chaucer. See 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lv. 243; x. 157, 167; Sydney 
Armitage-Smith’s ‘ John of Gaunt’ under 
‘ Katharine, Duchess of Lancaster,’ and in 
‘Three Chaucer Studies’ (1932), part i., by 
Russell _Krauss—where from an examination 
of the heraldry on Thomas Chaucer’s tomb 
at Ewelme, Oxon, etc., the writer thinks it 
possible that Thomas, the putative son of the 
poet, was really son of Philippa Chaucer by 
John, Duke of Lancaster. 


A. R. Bay ey. 


‘HH CRANE IN ENGLAND (clxxi. 46).- 
Although the crane has become an 
extremely rare visitant to this country, it 
is still included in the list of British birds. 
As a present day nesting species it would not 
be, but as a rare vagrant to the British 
Islands it is (see Witherby’s ‘ Check-List of 
British Birds,’ 1924). That it once nes 
regularly in the eastern counties is evidenced 
by an Act of Parliament protecting the eggs, 
assed about 1533 (Thorburn, ‘British 
irds,’ 1925-26). There is no record of its 
having bred later than up to about 1600, but 
flocks visited this country as regular winter 
visitors up to a much later date. During 
the last hundred years or so its visits have 
gradually become less frequent. B. B. 
Riviere in his ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ 1930, re- 
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cords one which was killed at Thornham on 
§ Aug., 1910, and one which frequented Cley 
and Salthouse marshes in September, 1922. 
These are, I believe, the latest records of the 
crane seen in England. 

Se. FP. 


The late J. H. Gurney in his ‘ Early 
Annals of Ornithology,’ 1921, has something 
to say of cranes, especially in chapter xi., 
‘The Crane, Bustard, Spoonbill and Bit- 
tern.’ In tracing the history of the crane 
in England, Gurney points to the Act of 
% Henry VIII, cap. xi., by which taking the 
egg of any crane or bustard was punished 
by a fine of twenty pence and imprisonment, 
but the eggs alone, not the birds, were 
protected. 

Gradually, as guns and gun-powder came 
into use, the days of the crane were num- 
bered .. - The actual date at which the crane 
left off breeding in the British Isles can never 
be fixed, but that it had entirely ceased to do 
so before 1700 there is every reason to believe. 
After this the Crane appeared as a winter and 
spring visitant, but less common in autumn. 
This phase roughly 1650-1750. Then the Crane 
sems to thhave bequeathed its name to the 
Heron, the bird that it most resembled, and to 
have become, what it is at the present day, 
merely a rare and occasional migrant driven 
here by accidental circumstances. In 1787 
John Latham had only three modern occur- 
rences to give his readers all evidently 
migrants. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Quare will find full information in the 
article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
where it is stated that Sir T. Browne 
(ob. 1682) speaks of the crane as being found 
in the open parts of Norfolk in the winter. 
In 1768 Pennant wrote that after the strictest 
enquiry, he found the inhabitants of the 
Fens were wholly unacquainted with the 
bird. Sometimes, however, it still appears 
at uncertain intervals and in unusual places, 
having strayed from migrating bands. 


A. M. Coteman. 


ATIRICAL EPITAPHS (clxxi. 25). -— 

Karl Julius Weber, in his ‘ Demokritos,’ 
Stuttgart, 1868, vol. viii., p. 286, devotes a 
whole chapter to such satirical epitaphs 
(‘Ueber komische Grabschriften’). He 
quotes, of course, Benjamin Franklin’s epi- 
ap but also many ones in the vein of the 
following one: 

Mein Weib deckt dieser Grabstein zu, 

Fiir ihre und fiir meine Ruh. 


A variant I know from another source, 
tuns like this: 


Mein Weib deckt dieser Grabstein zu, 

Sie liegt im Frieden—und ich hab Ruh. 
This seems to have some relation to the 
following ‘ Epitaphe qu’un homme fit pour 
sa femme’: 

Ci git ma femme, ah qu’elle est bien! 

Pouvoit-on mieux finir notre peine commune? 

Rien & présent ne l’importune, 

Et je crois mon repos aussi grand que le sien. 

(L’incomparable Almanach de Pasquin ct 
de Marfore,’ Bruxelles, 1697, p. 34). 


Orto F. BaBier. 


‘ORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 
(clxx. 246, 284, 319, 448).—The example 
quoted by H. F. is not unique in French 
poetry. Paul Verlaine has in his celebrated 
‘Chanson d’automne,’ from his ‘ Poémes 
Saturniens’ (1866), a similar, yet very 
effective enjambement : 
Et je m’en vais. 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Deca, dela, 
Pareil & la 
Feuille morte. 
Orto F. BaBier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslavakia. 


ARLY PRINTING AT AVIGNON (clxx. 
441). — A short but probably sufficient 
account of the documents suggesting typo- 
graphical beginnings at Avignon will be 
found in Gordon Dufi’s ‘ Early Printed 
Books ’ (1893), p. 78 sqq. Reference is there 
given to the longer works on the subject by 

Requin and Duhamel. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


‘“ DRIPPING ” (clxxi. 7).—This is pro- 
bably a variant, if not merely a mis- 
rint, of the widely-distributed English dia- 
fect word “ frap,”’ ‘‘ frapping,”’ etc., mean- 
ing bicker, quarrel. As “frap’’ is used 
also to express both the giving of a blow, and 
an explosive sound, a derivation from the 
French frapper, which Quare suggests for 
‘* fripping,”’ is no doubt correct. 


W. W. GIL. 


PITAPHS IN WESTMINSTER CLOI- 
STERS (clxxi. 29, 67). — This most 
pathetic of epitaphs is that of the five-year- 
old daughter of Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S., 
one of Queen Anne’s physicians, a zoologist 
of some fame, author of ‘ Historia sive 
Synopsis Methodica Conchylorum,’ 1685, 
* Conchological Dictionary,’ etc., and 
Hannah, daughter of Thomas Parkinson of 





Carlton-in-Craven, his wife. They had two 
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other children, Susanna and Anne. Martin 
Lister was the second son of Sir Martin 
Lister, Knt., of Thorpe Ernald, Co. Leicester, 
and Barwell, Co. Lincoln, and Susanna, 
daughter of Sir Alex. Temple, Knt., widow 
of Sir Gifford Thornhurst, Bart. The full 
epitaph in the eastern cloister walk reads: 

Jane Lister 

dear childe 

died Oct.7th,1688 
lso 


A 
In memory of her brother 
Michael Lister 
Who died in August, 1676 
And was buried in 
Helenes Church in York. 


REGINALD C, DUDDING, F.S.A. 


IPPING FAMILY (clxx. 440; clxxi. 51). 
—Several queries by your correspondent 
Mr. H. Askew lead me to believe that he is 
not familiar with the Genealogist’s Guide, 
compiled in 1903 by George W. Marshall, 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms. Marshall’s 
Guide gives the following references for pedi- 
grees of the Tipping family: 

Berry’s ‘Pedigrees of Buckinghamshire 
Families,’ 81; urke’s ‘Landed Gentry,° 
2nd-8th Editions; Harl. Soc. Pub., vi. 274; 
Foster’s ‘ Lancashire Pedigrees ’; Lipscomb’s 
‘ History of County Buckingham,’ i. 450; 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’; The Genea- 
logist, vi. 98; ‘ Annals of Smith of Balby,’ 
by H. B. Smith, 97; Durkin’s ‘ History of 
ee and Ploughby,’ ii. 47; Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1828, i. 210. 

Some of the pedigrees may give the infor- 
mation that is desired. 

E. T. L. 


LL-HOUSES OF LONDON (clxx. 459). 

—There is a ttoll-keeper’s cottage (not 
now used as an inhabited dwelling) on the 
road-junction of Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W.15, with Mill Hill Road, 
Barnes Common, 8.W., where there used to 
be a turnpike gate. 


FOREIGN SHRUBS AND TREES IN 
ENGLAND (clxx. 459; clxxi. 33). — 
Lilac (syrtnga vulgaris). A native of Persia, 
introduced from S. Europe 1597, under the 
name of Pipe-tree. 
Syringa or Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
coronarius). A native of S. Europe and 


Asia, introduced 1596. 
Large-Flowered Wistaria (Wistaria mul- 
tijuga). 
Another Wistaria, 


Introduced from Japan, 1874. 
the Chinese Kidney 








Bean Tree (Wistaria chinensis), was intro. 
duced from China in 1816. This was named 
in honour of Caspar Wistar (1761-1818), 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

To mention all the well-known foreign 
shrubs and trees, with the date of their in. 
troduction into this country, would, I fear, 
take up too much space, but many of them 
are to be found in ‘ Trees and Shrubs of 
the British Isles,’ by C. 8S. Cooper, 
F.R.H.S., and W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., 
2 vols., London, 1909. 

8. PB; 

Full information, with native source, date, 
and natural history of thousands of trees, 
shrubs and plants, can be had by consulting 
George Nicholson’s ‘ Dictionary of Garden- 
ng, 8 vols., quarto, profusely illustrated in 
colours and _ otherwise. icholson was 
curator of Kew Gardens. 

The. Wistaria was named after Caspar 
Wistar (1761-1818), Professor of Anatomy 
at Pennsylvania University. 


Wm. Jacacarp. 


The Wistaria is named after Caspar 
Wistar, a German immigrant to America 
who died in 1818. I believe it was about 
1885 that I was shown in Veitch’s Nurseries 
(? at Slough) a wistaria alleged to be the 
first cutting that reached England: it was 
old and gnarled at that date 

The Curator at Kew Gardens could 
probably supply definite dates of intro- 
duction for most of the shrubs named. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ANANAS (clxx. 450, 
Mirfeld ’; clxxi. 14, 52), — Returning 
from the Cape after a three years’ absence 
(1881-84), I , nein os from Madeira a large 
bunch of bananas as a treat for the home- 
folk, and was rather disgusted to find they 
were on sale at all the large fruiterers. 


GILBERT LUDFORD. 


On Apr. 10, 1633, Dr. John Argent gave 
his friend, Thomas Johnson, a bunch of 
bananas from the Bermudas, who hung these 
up in his shop on Snow Hill. Johnson illus- 
trated them on the title-page and p. 1516 of 
his edition of Gerard’s Herbal (1633). Their 
commercial abundance commenced about 
1900 (cf. Daily Express, 10 Oct., 1925, p. 9). 
The banana was cultivated in the Chelsea 
Garden by Philip Miller in 1731, and the 
plantain in the Royal Garden at Hampton 


s.v, ‘ Johannes de 
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Court in 1690 (Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis, iii., 
1789, 421). J. Arpacu. 


Bananas cannot have been a common fruit 
in the Europe of a century ago. This would 
appear from the description of the fruit, 
among other tropical products, in a letter 
from Father Bataillon, a missionary of the 
Société de Marie, to Father Colin, the 
Superior-General of the Order. The letter 1s 
dated at Wallis Island, in the South Pacific, 
July, 1838; it was published in ‘ Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi,’ xiii, (Lyon, 
1841). The passage describing the banana, 
which certainly seems addressed to a person 
presumably unacquainted with the fruit, is at 
p. 9. It reads: 

...On cueille encore la banane qui ne le 
cede pas & la poire beurrée d’Europe; c’est 
une grappe assez sembable & un énorme raisin 
dont les grains quelquefois au nombre de cent, 
auraient la grosseur et la forme d’un petit 
concombre. Aussit6t le fruit ramassé, la plante 
meurt laissant des rejetons & sa racine; sa 
feuille a souvent six pieds de long sur deux 
de large; les insulaires s’en servent comme des 
plats pour faire cuire leurs aliments. 

Rosert 8. Forsytue. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


OHNSON: A SAYING (clxxi. 7).— I was 

told this saying in the following terms 
some forty years ago. Dr. Johnson, who ate 
greedily, once filled his mouth with a great 
elping of meat and, finding it much too 
hot, immediately spat it out. A lady next 
to him remonstrated on this breach of 
manners. He replied, ‘‘ Madam, a fool would 
have burnt his mouth.’’ The story is not in 
‘Boswell’ or Mrs, Piozzi, etc., and the 
editor of Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Life ’—Mr. L. F. 
Powell—tells us that he has often heard it 
but considers it apochryphal. 

The motto for Temple Bar: ‘‘ And now, 
Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ we will take a 
walk down Fleet Street,’’ was imagined by its 
first editor, G. A. Sala: 

To the best of my knowledge and belief Dr. 
Johnson never said a word about a walk down 
Fleet Street, but my innocent supercherie was, 
I fancy, implicitly believed in for at least a 
generation by the majority of magazine 
(Sala’s ‘ Life and Adventures,’ Vol. i. 


readers. 
490). A. M. CoLeMan. 
EGETABLES BEFORE THE POTATO 
(clxxi. 46).—A discussion on this will be 
found in ‘A History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England,’ by James E. Thorold 
pre. J. F. M. 





The Library. 


Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and 
his Contemporaries. By M. Channing 
Te (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

S.). 


IN ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor ’ Mistress 

Quickly, noting all the great folk who 
have been after Mistress Ford, ends with the 
detail that ‘‘ There has been earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners.’’ Her woman’s 
eye preferred the pensioners, because, as the 
body-guard of the sovereign within the royal 
palace, they were dressed in great style. 
Another feminine eye, from America, has 
doubtless rejoiced in the parade of Eliza- 
bethan clothes, for it needs an unbounded 
enthusiasm to delve as the author has done 
in calendars, sessions rolls and household 
accounts to produce a record like this. While 
some of the numerous books of to-day on the 
Elizabethans strike us as of no great. import- 
ance, this one fills a gap and fills it admir- 
ably. Exact references are given, and the 
information is laid out in a way to make it 
easily accessible. The thoroughness of the 
research is remarkable; the author can 
correct even the Oxford Dictionary and ex- 
plain what baffled so good a scholar as Bullen. 
Catches for the student such as the word 
‘‘ night-gown ”’ are noted, and the symbolism 
of colours occupies an unusual chapter. 

Nowadays it is not easy to tell a shop-girl 
in full trim from a duchess, but under Eliza- 
beth sumptuary laws separated the nobility 
from the common people. England showed 
little enterprise in dress or dress materials, 
many words for which bear traces of their 
foreign origin. Burton in the preface to his 
‘ Anatomy’ remarks: 

James the First, in Scotland (as Buchanan 
writes), sent for the best artificers he could 
get in Europe, and gave them great rewards 
to teach his subjects their several trades. 
Edward the Third, our most renowned king, 
to his eternal memory, brought clothing first 
into this island, transporting some families of 
artificers from Gaunt hither. 

The book mentions some incursions of the 
sort, the effect of which was sometimes spoilt 
by the vagaries of fashion or the policy of 
penny wise, pound foolish. The English in 
general did not use their native resources as 
they might have, and there were difficulties. 
Woad, the medieval indigo, was fermented, 
produced horrible smells, and spoilt land for 
anything else. The dye, a Cambridge 
economist told us, is still used for policeman’s 
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coats. Flax is easily grown with us but 
Fuller notes in his “Worthies of England ’ 
that the demand far exceeded the supply and 
“we are fain to fetch it. from Flanders, 
France, yea, as far as Adgypt itselfe.”” The 
reason for this importation is shown, we 
note, in old leases, which prohibit flax as an 
impoverishment of the land. Fustian, cotton 
and flax mixed with wool, is a good example 
of the author’s interesting comments. It 
was imported, expensive and worn by royal 
and noble persons. But the English manu- 
facture failed to keep up the standard of the 
foreign sorts. So fustian became the cos- 
tume of the lower orders and as a substitute 
for silk materials acquired the figurative 
meaning of pretence or bombast. Silk was 
imported and continued to be foreign, as 
King James’s ideas about mulberry-trees for 
silk-worms did not come off. Silk figured in 
cloth of gold and silver, zorgeous fabrics 
which may be seen to advantage in the Vic- 
toria aa Albert Museum and excel in 
beauty anything os nowadays. The 
setting out of colours on different grounds 
was a great art. Malvolio dreams of a 
‘* branched velvet gown.’’ It was an age of 
embroidery and ‘silken dalliance,’ to use 
Shakespeare’s phrase, lay in many a ward- 
robe. Queen Elizabeth had an eye for a 
handsome man, superbly dressed, also for a 
good lez, since she ‘‘ forbade any courtier 
wearing a cloak beneath the knee to come 
into her presence.’’ 


Among the things which have puzzled 
editors “‘ down sleeves,’ ‘‘ side sleeves ’’ and 
*‘sleeve-hand’’ are explained as quite 
simple. The elaboration of dress was mar- 
vellous, but il faut souffrir pour étre belle. 
We read of ‘‘ iron bodies’’ worn by women 
and the standing collar and ruffs meant in a 
jest often used since a “‘ stiff-necke genera- 
tion.” 

We note some effective illustrations and 
two good Indexes. Some readers may boggle 
over ‘‘ synechdochical ’’ but the adjective is 
not a fair specimen of the author’s style, 
which is clear and simple. 


Tue July Quarterly Review is a satisfac- 
tory number, the dozen topics with which it 
deals being of various as well as veritable 
interest. The articles on current social, poli- 
tical or industrial questions are Captain E. 
Altham’s on ‘Imperial Defence and the 
International Situation ’; Mr. Lancelot Law- 





ton’s ‘ Coal into Oil’; Mr. A. K. McCosh 
‘ The British Coal Industry,’ and Sir Je 
Marriott’s ‘ Projects of World-Peace.’ 
C, F. Meade contributes a paper entith 
‘The Perversion of Mountaineering,’ whit 
affords amazing illustration of the leng 
now reached by the present raging spirit. 
national competition in a field one mig 
have hoped would be secure from it. The he 
ism of guides—employed in rescuing the vi 
tims of*their own fatuous disregard of fa 
—is as conspicuous as ever; that part, at 
rate, of the older tradition of mountaineeril 
holds its own. Dr. Marett in ‘ De Mo: 
discourses in his lucid and attractive 
about Sir James Frazer’s ‘The Fear ¢ 
Death in Primitive Religion,’ discussing 
value of Sir James’s method of deali { 
his vast accumulation of facts so as 
them at the service of the student, as we 
giving a survey of the progress of anthn 
a Sa the past hundred years ors 
Mr. Roger B. Lloyd runs briefly through 
history of the Church of England in Y 
torian times, and sets out what he takes t 
be the effect of the largely unobserved ref 
mation that has been proceeding since # 
war and has been acsdlensted since 1930 = 
largely due to the labours of the great ma 
of the parochial clergy. George Herhber 
—— on “~ main reg of Mi 
rge McLean Harper’s paper, though f 
ssentiney subject, the bol challenge 
the admirers of Donne, is what will pe 
chiefly attract attention. Mr. E. Be 
Chancellor writes pleasantly and_ insti 
tively on the always interesting ‘ Whitehall) 
Past and Present.’ Mr. Cyrus H. Karrake 
gives us a useful study of the laws and cu 
toms prevalent in the Colonies concern 
‘ Royal Fish,’ whales to wit, cast ashore 
adrift, and porpoises and sturgeons, the mos 
zealous royal proprietor of which would 
pear to have been James, Duke of York 
‘Some Forgotten Institutions,’ by Di 
Hubert Hall, is an illuminating sketch | 
past endeavours at enlightenment in variot 
directions which, though superseded by lai 
developments, are well worth study in 
historical aspect. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ ta 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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